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the prolonged negotiations between Paris and St. Petersburg. In spite of the divergencies in the views held in the two capitals, a Franco-Russian treaty of friendship was signed on October 11, 1801, N.S. Although this treaty left many questions unsolved, and although Alexander failed to obtain an "adequate" compensation for the king of Sardinia, whose cause he championed with a zeal that one finds difficult to understand, the contracting parties undertook to act in close cooperation in all matters of common interest and to use their best endeavors for the maintenance of peace.
The detente in Anglo-Russian and Franco-Russian relations reflected the general trend of European affairs. A strong desire for peace manifested itself in both France and England. The retirement of Pitt (February, 1801) and the formation of a ministry under Addington led to the reopening of negotiations between Paris and London. The preliminaries of the Anglo-French peace were signed in London on October 1, 1801, N.S. and were followed by the Treaty of Amiens (March 27, 1802, N.S.). Treaties concluded in the course of 1802 between France, on the one hand, and Prussia, Bavaria, and Turkey, on the other, removed some of the more controversial issues and seemed to usher in an era of peaceful collaboration. In fact, however, Europe was spared the scourge of war for only a few months.
In the meantime Russia drew closer to Prussia. In June, 1802, Alexander, without consulting Count Kochubey, the titular head of the department of foreign affairs, visited at Memel King Frederick William III and Queen Louise of Prussia. According to the official version, the interview had no political significance; nevertheless, it established the foundation of a personal friendship between the two xnonarchs that survived the test of adversity throughout the years.
THE THIRD COALITION, 1805-1807
The Peace of Amiens was much more advantageous to France than to England and was subject to sharp criticism in the British parliament and press. The refusal of Bonaparte to mitigate the restrictions imposed on English commerce caused widespread disappointment in London business circles, which had sponsored a rapprochement with France. Napoleon, moreover, assumed a threatening attitude towards Great Britain and proceeded to mass troops and ships in the channel ports preparatory to an invasion of the island kingdom. London, on the other hand, refused to evacuate Malta, which under the Treaty